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No. 100 South Fifth Street, appeared in the person of the man Jesus. His 
Path AeA, body was not the divinity for it was a finite 
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| body; it was capable of animal life and deat}. 
tae OTR SAID ARE, OG SRNR ST AHP It was the Wisdom and the Power that was man- 


Communications must be addressed to the Publisher | ! ifest through that body that was the true divin- 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made. | ity. Now as God is one eternal, all-wise, undi- 
——_— ne i vided, and unchangeable being, so God was 

ON THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. manifest in the flesh, and he is manifest in the 
BY JESSE KERSEY. | flesh in all bis saints. They ate one, as God is 

On recurring to the feelings which I have of-! one, and while they remain in God they must be 
ten had by hearing the Divinity of Christ spoken one and undivided. The doctrine of three dis- 
of, it has at k ingth seemed to me that it wonld | tinct divisions of the great first Cause has always 
be right to put some of my thoughts on this sub-| been the cause of producing absurd opinions-and 
ject on paper. [ shall therefore complete ore among men from its commencement. 
design in as plain a manner as I am capable of. | Among the professed Jews they had nothing 
In the first place, I shall state that [ cannot cre-| like it; nor does it appear from anything said 
dit any doctrine that implies a plurality of gods, | by Jesus himself that he wished for any such 
and therefore [ am persuaded that throughout | divided views to be entertained. I and my Fa- 
the Scriptures wherever a divine influence or| ther, says he, are one. Now let the manifesta- 
operation is spoken of, it must always relate to | tions or operations of the Eternal be when they 
the great all-powerful, all-wise, and first cause. | may, or what they may, they are from himself 
And he is unlimited in his nature, and must be | and therefore they are and can be but one. All 
in all things, so all the effects produced either in | the notions that are held about Father, Son, and 
the mental or physical world are effects pro-| Holy Ghost appear therefore without any ration- 
duced by the one eternal great first Cause. Hence jal foundation. ‘Ihe fact is, God is one and un- 
I conclude that when Paul speaks of the Son of | divided, and if when we speak of an operation of 
(rod, and declares him to be the Wisdom and | God upor the soul of man, we were governed by 
Power of God, the same by which the worlds} this undivided view of the divine nature, there 
were made, he means neither more nor less than would be less mystery in the doctrines delivered 
this: that the Wisdom and Power of God, when | than is now the case. In the formation of man 
they become active, as must have been the case | he is acknowledged to be the work of God, and 
in the formation and production of this visible | in his government and perfect regulation it is an 
creation, they must be viewed as effects of God, | effect that must result from the influenee of the 
and in that sense they proceed from him, and | one eternal spirit of God. If then in the minis- 
hence he calls the Wisdom and Power of God | try of the gospel it were the practice to show 
the Son. In the same sense | can only under- | that in all cases where transgression takes place 
stand the Evangelist John, where he has said, in | it is the one eternal Spirit that is opposed to our 
the beginning was the Word, und the word was | evil acts, and that to this pure and perfeet prin- 
with God, and the Word was God; all things | ciple we must be united before we can be happy, 
were made by him, &e. That is, agreeing with | the nature of man’s redemption and salvation 
Paul, in the beginning was the Wisdom and | would be better understood than is the cuse un- 
Power of God, and the Wisdom and Power was | der the generally reeeived opinions. 
with God, and was God. All things were made| It is evident from some of the productions of 
by this Wisdom and Power. This Wisdom and | latter time, that the Society of Friends who came 
Power then is the beginning of the creation of | out from ueder the dominion of formal profes- 
(rod, and in that sense alone, being an effect of| sors of religion, and manifested that they had 
(od, is the Son. Now in whatever way the | been visited and enlightened by the one great 
great first cause may manifest himself, that man-| and good God, and therefore attained to the pes- 
ifestation is an effect of God, and therefore the! session of clear spiritual views of the nature of 
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the Christian religion and the spirituality of its | sharer in any dissipation that may go forward; but 
character, have returned to the beggarly elements, | also, as much as possible, to avoid being a specta- 
and really seem determined to renew those for-|tor or auditor of it. I consider thee in some 
mal bonds from which we had in some measure | degree, as likely to enter upon new life—(so 
been made free. We have the evidence of this} different, I conceive, will Philadelphia be, not 
from the material or corporeal ideas they seem now | only from the country thou leavest, but also 
toentertain of the Saviour of men; holding up | from herself, on thy embarking for Kogland)— 
to one another the material blood that was shed | itis therefore of great consequence, to carry no 
on Calvary’s mount, and thereby justifying the | bad habits into it. Many are the considerations 
Jews in the murder of the man Jesus—for the | which now induce thee to assume a consistent 
divinity they could not slay. Our friends in the | character. Thy aged futher and forsaken sisters 
beginning bad some just conception of the one| call for thy help; patriotic motives too, may 


only wise God our Saviour, and could by no 
means agree toa plurality of gods; and if the 
Society would follow the leadings of this pure 
fountain of perfection, their understandings 
wouid become clear in the things of God. They 
would clearly discover that the whole work of re- 
ligion was spiritual and not carnal. 


A letter on the contaminating effect of evil com- 
pany, received by a young man while prepar- 
ing to embark on a sea voyage. 


have some claim—for the addition of every good 
man to a country, is an addition to its security 
—and, above all, the highest motive that can 
influence human actions—religious duty—should 
rouse the attention to the attainment of it. I 
said a consistent character—I mean one consist- 
| ently good. ‘This attainment is high, but not 
impossible. Our best human abilities can never 
reach it; it is therefore obvious, we must seck 
| superior assistance, and be careful not to coun- 
teract its good influence by the baneful one of 
contaminating company. 


Lonpon, 6th of 5th Month, 1778. 
Dear JABEZ :—We got home well about two 
o'clock. I have been since riding, and though I 


I am very sincerely, thy friend, 
JosEPH GURNEY BEVAN. 
To Jasgz M. Fisner. 


was rather tired, I found an inclination to write 
thee a few lines, especially as 1 have been at 
times thoughtful about thee, now thou art about 
to be shut up for several weeks with company | 


TOLERATION,. 
Any zeal is proper for religion, but the zeal 
that I am afraid will at best be unprofitable. [| of the sword and the zeal of anger; this is the 
would call to thy mind what John Townsend | bitterness of zeal, and it is a certain temptation 
said at the Chamber, respecting the hurtfulness| to every man against his duty; for if the sword 
of company, which I think was seasonable ad- | turns preacher, and dictates propositions by 
vice. It did not seem to have any particular | force instead of arguments, and engraves them in 
relation to the circumstance that brought us to- | men’s hearts with a poinard, that it shall be death 
gether, and therefore can less be supposed to be to believe what I innocently and ignorantly am 
premeditated. Perhaps thou may also remem- | persuaded of, it must needs be unsafe to try the 
ber, that thy friend added his evidence on the | spirits, to try ail things, to make inquiry ; and 
same side: and as [ was considering, as I rode | yet, without this liberty, no man can justify bim- 
along to-day, in what way I received hurt from | self before God or man, nor confidently say that 
unprofitable company, I thought I would com-| his religion is best. This is inordination of zeal; 
municate to thee what then struck me as the; for Christ, by reproving St. Peter drawing his 
way. As Richard Chester says, thou may put | sword even in the cause of Christ, for his sacred 
it into thy pocket, where I hope, if it help thee | and yet injured person, teaches us not to use the 


not, it will not harm thee. I made a kind of 
resolution that I would keep my place as a 
Friend among them—that, as the character 
was rather familiar to me, 1 thought I could do 
well enough. Accordingly, I did not join in 
their ecards, their toasts, their plural language, 
&c. But here I think I rested, and while I 
thought I was keeping my place finely, I was 
not only-contrary to apostolic advice, “ having 
fellowship with the unfruitful works of dark- 
ness,” but also found myself very gradually re- 
lapsing into liberties which I had before been 
restrained from. 

What I would infer and what I would recom- 
mend therefore to my friend, is, that he would 
-pot only be content with refusing to be an active 


sword, though in the cause of God, or for God 
himself. 

When Abraham sat at his tent door, according 
to his custom, waiting to entertain strangers, be 
espied an old man stooping aud leaning on his 
staff, weary with age and travail, coming towards 
him, who was a hundred years of age. He re- 
ceived him kindly, washed his feet, provided sup- 
per, caused him to sit down ; but observing that 
the old man eat, and prayed not, nor begged for 
a blessing on his meat, he asked him why he did 
not worship the God of heaven. The old man 
told him, that he worshiped the fire only, and ac- 
knowledged no other God. At which answer 
Abraham grew so zealously angry, that he thrust 
the old man out of his tent, and exposed him to 
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all the evils of the night, and an unguarded con- 
dition. When the old man was gone, God called 
to Abraham, and asked him where the stranger 
was? He replied, I thrust him away because he 
did not worship thee. God answered him, I have 
suffered him these hundred years, although he 
dishonored me ; and couldst thou not endure him 
one night ?—Jeremy Taylor. 





RUSSIA AND THE GREEK CHURCH. 


One of the singular effects of the present war 
in Europe, has been the light thrown on the ex- 
isting state and history of that politico-religious 
system called the Greek Church. A few years 
ago, some of its fine old liturgies were sought up, 
and a considerable passion in its favor was mani- 
fested in various quarters. Now the tables are 
turned, and books abusing it without measure 
teem from the English press. By comparing 
the two extremes, a just estimate may be formed 
of the condition of a mixed state and religious 
institution, which embraces so large a portion 
of Europe, the portion least known, but most 
rapidly increasing in influence. 

The Greek Church in Asia, of course, em- 
braces churches founded by the Apostles them- 
selves throughout Asia Minor. In tke fourth 
century, when Constantine sought to remove the 
seat of the Roman Empire to Constantinople, 


he also sought to raise the dignity of the Pa-| 


triarchite of Constantinople, making various or- 
ders of the Ecclesiastical Government to corres- 
pond with those of the State. From that time 
to the ninth century, when the division between 
the Greek and Roman Churches took place, 
there was nothing but grumbling and quarrel- 
ing between the Patriarch of Constantinople and 
the Pope. 

From the time of that separation, the Greek 
Church remained utterly stationary, boasting as 
at this day of its orthodoxy, and keeping up the 
old forms, but without one quarter of the living, 


growing energies of the Church of Rome. When | 


the Mohammedans obtained the sway they al- 
lowed the Patriarch of Constantinople, to manage 
the affairs of that whole church, but out of con- 
tempt and love of money and power, they ap- 
pointed him as State officer, and chose whatever 
would pay highest for the rank. This office, 
with all its powers and privileges, has been 
regularly sold ever since. From the time of 
Peter the Great, the Russian Ewpire has paid 
the money, put in a minion of his own, at the 
price of about $60,000 for each life time in- 
cumbency, and thus quietly got the whole gov- 
erament of the Greek Church into his own 
hands. 

These Patriarchs, though living in splendor, 
are ignorant to the last degree. A few years 
ago, Curzon, the author of the ‘‘ Monasteries in 


Levant,” presented himself with a letter of com- 





mendation from the English Archbishop of 
Canterbury. But here was the difficulty. The 
Patriarch could not conceive who the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was, and thought it the 
height of presumption, in one of so low a rank as 
an Archbishop to write a letter to him. When 
assured that, in England, he ranked next to the 
royal family, he at last gave way and honored 
the bearer. In Greece, the income of the 
Bishop seldom exceeds $1500 a year, and out 
of that he has to pay for his office to the Pa- 
triarch. None of the priesthood may marry 
after ordination. So they marry just previous 
to this ceremony, being allowed to retain their 
wives, contrary to the latcr practice of the 
Roman branch. They carefully select their 
wives on the principle of good health and the 
prospect of a long life, because, if they die, the 
Priest may not marry again. 

The superior clergy are educated in Monaste- 
| Hie, particularly that on Mount Athos, the or- 
dinary priests being low, ignorant and vicious. 
| Some of these Monasteries have existed from 
the third and fourth centuries, and have stores 
of old manuscripts of the .greatest value daily 
mouldering to decay, and irreparable when once 
lost. Curzon brought away some of the most 
valuable of these, picking them off the damp 
stone floors on which they had been laid, until half 
| decayed, by the poor priests, to keep the cold 
from striking up into them as they knelt at mid- 
| night prayers. 
| The inhabitants of the Monasteries are as 
| much degenerated as their libraries. Few in 


| number, poor, and in constant denger from rob- 


bers, they present little to interest any oue, ex- 
| cept as the dying relics of a degenerated system. 
| One monk of forty, with a noble, flowing beard, 
| never remembered to have seen any nearer ap- 
| proach to a women than the daubed portraits of 
| the Virgin Mary, which abound in the Greek as 
; in the Roman Church. 

In Russia, the state of the Greek Church is 
worse morally, though with a far more vital 
hold upon the hearts of the people, because 
more interwoven with political affairs than in 
Turkey. It is no longer subject to the Patriarch 
of Coustantinople, Peter the Great, having con- 
trived to get together a council of his own 
minions, who admitted its independent authority 
to regulate its own matters, and then in a fit of 
drunken debauchery, caused himself to be elected 
the head of the Russian Church. This title 
and its powers have been maintained ever since 
by his successors. 

This spiritual authority has been worked up 
by degrees until the masses regard the Ozar al- 
wost literally as God, and sometimes mentioning 
his name with greater religious veneration. He 
is literally the living idol of his people, and the 
late Emperor seems to have been a modern 
Jupiter in Olympus, and to have conceived and 
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acted as if with the consciousness of that kind 
of divinity that “doth hedge a king,” spiritual 
as well as temporal, beyond almost every other 
man of history. 

In fact, the worship of the reigning Czar is 
the most prominent and vital part of the Rus- 
sian faith. Peter the Great, to make the clergy 
more dependent on him, seized all the church 
lands, and in lieu the State now pays an annual 
income, small enough we may be sure, to keep 
the priests poor and entirely in subjection. The 
higher orders of the clergy are, at least, sufli- 
ciently educated to read a few of the homilies 
of the Greek Fathers of the fourth century, but 
they never preach, only read a service, or toll 
bells, or perform some mummery for every occa- 
sion in life, from the cradle to the grave. The 
lower priests are kept fasting one-third of their 
time, and five or six hours a day repeating 
prayers, hardly intelligible even to themselves. 
They make up for all this, however, at other 
times, the most confirmed drunkards being 
thought none the less fit to perform the most 
eacred offices. It is, therefore, no uncommon 
thing for the congregation to catch the priest 
on a debauch and shut him up all day Saturday, 
that he may be sufficiently sober to read the 
service on the Sabbath, after which he is at 
liberty to run loose and pursue the same course 
until the end of the week.— Public Ledger. 


AN IMPRESSIVE INCIDENT. 


A naval officer being at sea in a dreadful storm, 
his wife was sitting in the cabin near him, and 
filled with alarm for the safety of the vessel, was 
so surprised at his serenity and composure that 
she cried out :— 

« My dear, are you not afraid? How is it possi- 
ble you can be so calm in suchadreadful storm ?” 

He rose from his chair, dashed it to the deck, 
drew his sword, and pointing it at the breast of 
his wife, exclaimed— 

Are you afraid ?” 

Sbe immediately answered, No.” 

«“ Why ?” said the officer. 

«‘ Because,”’ rejoined the wife, “I know this 
sword is in the hands of my husband, and he loves 
me too well to hurt me.” 

“‘Then,”’ said he, “ I know in whom I believe, 
and that he who holds the wind in his fist, and 
the water in the hollow of his hand, is my 
Father.” 


HistoricaL Lirerature.—The English 
papers by the last steamer infurm us that the 
subscriptions for the forthcoming volumes of 
Macaulay’s History of England, had reached the 
largenumber of 34,000 copies, although the price 
is to be £1 16s, nearly nine dollars. The list 
had not closed, and there was a probability of its 
reaching 80,000 copies, or more. 
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THE FIRST TELEGRAPHIC MESSAGE. 


Proressor Morse returned to his na- 
tive land, from Europe, and proceeded imme- 
diately to Washington, where he renewed his 
endeavors to procure the passage of the bill, 
granting the appropriation of thirty thousand 
dollars. Towards the close of the session of 
1844, the house of Representatives took it up 
and passed it by a large majority, and it only 
remained for the action of the Senate. Its pro- 
gress through this house, as might be supposed, 
was watched with the most intense anxiety by 
Professor Morse. There were only two days be- 
fore the close of the session, and it was found on 
examination of the calendar, that no less than one 
hundred and forty three bills had precedence to 
it. Professor Morse had nearly reached the bot- 
tom of his purse; his hard-earned savings were 
nearly spent; and, although he had struggled 
on with undying hope for many years, itis hard- 
ly to be wondered at if he felt disheartened now. 
On the last night of the session, he remained 
until nine o'clock, and then left without the 
slightest hope that the bill would be passed. He 
returned to his hotel, counted his money, and 
found that after paying bis expenses to New 
York he would have seventy-five cents left. 
That night he went to bed sad, but not without 
hope for the future, for, through all his diffi- 
culties and trials, that never forsook him. The 
next morning, as he was going to breakfast, one 
of the waiters informed him that a young lady 
was in the parlor waiting to see him. He went 
in immediately, and found that the young lady 
was Miss Ellsworth, daughter of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, who had been his most stead- 
fast friend while in Washington. 

“T come,” said she, “ to congratulate you.” 

‘* For what?” said Professor Morse. 

* On the passage of your bill,” she replied. 

“Q, no; you must be mistaken,” said he. 
‘“‘T remained in the Senate till a late hour last 
night, and thcre was no prospect of its being 
reached.” 

“ Am [I the first, then,” she exelaimed, joy- 
fully, ‘ to tell you?” 

“ Yes, if it is really so.”’ 

“Well,” she continued, “ father remained 
till the adjournment, and heard it passed, and 
I asked him if I might not run over and tell 
you.” 

‘“‘ Annie,” said the Professor, his emotion al- 
most choking his utterance, “Annie, the first 
message that is sent from Washington to Balti- 
more shall be sent from you.” 

“ Well, she replied, “I will keep you to 
your word.” 

While the line was in process of completion 
Professor Morse was in New York, and upon 
receiving intelligence that it was in working or- 
der, he wrote to those in charge, telling them 
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not to transmit any messages over it till his ar- 
rival. He then set out immediately for Wash- 
ington, and on reaching that city sent a note to 
Miss Ellsworth, informing her that he was now 
ready to fulfil his promise and asking her what 
message he should send. 

To this he received the following reply: 
“ What hath God wrought?”—words that 
ought to be written in characters of living light. | 
The message was twice repeated, and each time 
with the greatest success. As soon as the result 
of the experiment was made known, Governor 
Seymour, of Connecticut, who is at present Uni- 
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the ship are sent ashore, and placed under a tem- 
porary shed on the beach, under charge of two 
or more African Kroumen—for it would be cer- 
tain death for white men to sleep ashore—who 
watch them cay night, and are accountable for 


| them. 


Custom having been settled with the king, 


_the ship hoists her colors and fires a gun, asa 


signal to open trade. Forthwith, the vessel is 
boarded by crowds of natives, who “crack 


| fingers” with the Europeans, and flatter them to 
ithe top of their bent. 


All this has a very 
palpable object ; and if the reader supposes that 


ted States minister to St. Petersburg, called | the white trader, by aid of his superior faculties 
upon Professor Morse, and claimed the first mes- | and education, takes advantage of the ignorance 
sage for his State, on the ground that Miss Klls-| and simplicity of the poor black, he greatly errs, 
worth was a native of Hartford. We need) foralthough this may occasionally happen, yet, 
scarcely add that his claim was admitted, and | as a general rule, the reverse is rather the case, 
now, engraved in letters of gold, it is displayed | for the chief natives are as keen men of business 
conspicuously in the archives of the Historical | in their way as any man on Liverpool or Glasgow 
Society of Connecticut. |’Change. If the white man can so manage 

| that he is not cheated himself, he may rest con- 
‘tent. The African’s bakhshish is termed “ dash.” 


GUINEA TRADERS. | 


|‘ Making dashes, or presents, has become part 


The wealth of the natives of Africa from the | of the trade from usage, and to know how to 
sarliest ages down to the present time has con-| make presents judiciously is a very important 
sisted exclusively of the natural productions of| branch of the knowledge of it. When the negro 
their burning clime. With the exception of! trader comes to look at your goods, he asks fora 
Egypt, no nation in that vast, mysterious and dash; when he brings you goods, he wants one; 
wonderful division of the globe, has ever become | and when he receives payment, another. The 


so civilized as to produce by manual skill articles | head slaves look for dashes ; the pilots, both in 
of commercial yalue to sell or barter with other | bringing you in and taking you out of the rivers, 


races of men. It is supposed that the “ivory, | independent of a fixed payment, receive dashes ; 
apes, peacocks, goid,” &c., brought to King) indeed, whatever the occasion of a black man’s 
Solomon by the “ships of Tarshish,’” were ob-|coming on board may be, a dash is always 
tained from Africa. From that remote period | solicited. Nothing connected with trade tries 
till now, it is highly probable that the intercourse, | your patience so much as their importunities for 
based on the trafic in question, between Kuro- | presents.” 
peans, Asiatics, and Africans, hascontinued year; It is astonishing to what an extent some of the 
by year without any interval of suspension ; nor} native chiefs and large traders are intrusted with 
do we think there has ever been any material} goods. ‘‘ With the utmost confidence, a fellow 
difference in the manner of trading. | nearly naked will ask you for three or four, or 
We purpose describing the mode of doing busi-| even five thousand pounds’ worth of goods on 
ness which prevails at this day in the Gulf of} credit, and individuals are often trusted to that 
Guinea, a locality which has always been eminent | amount. I have trusted more than’ one man with 
for-traffic beyond any other part of the western | goods, the returns of which were worth between 
coast. Weare enabled to gather ample and re-} two and three thousand pounds.’ Not one in 
liable information for our purpose from a book, | ten, however, who asks for credit, is worthy of 
entitled Zrade and Travels in the Gulf of\ it, and trusting to any amount whatever, entirely 
Guinea, written by a gentleman named Smith,| depends on circumstances. The character a 
who made several voyages as ship’s surgeon and | negro trader bears, and the size of his house, and 
“ trading-captain’’—as the natives call the super-| the number of his slaves and wives, are the 
cargo or agent for the European merchant. criterian of his worth as a man of business. Some 
A ship having arrived at any of the little ports | of the chiefs are said, by Mr. Smith, to be 
or trading-towns, is moored as closely to the! splendid merchants. They are hard, he says, in 
shore as may be safe or convenient, and then the | bargaining; but the agreement once made, they 
trader goes ashore to pay or compound for | conscientiously adbere to it, and they are as ex- 
“comey” or custom-dues with the king of the| act in their payments as their European brethren. 
place. These duties are paid in goodsin propor-| The articles which the Knoglish trader takes 
tion to the sbip’s tonnage. The crew meanwhile | out with him to barter are execedingly multifari- 
strike masts and yards, and clear the hold for|ous. There are all sorts of gaudy cotton-prints 
stowing palm-oil, &c. The goods brought by| from Manchester; guns, iron bars, copper and 
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brass rods, knives, buttons, beads, and hardware 
of all descriptions from Birmingham ; musical 
instruments, silks, gunpowder, rum, &c. All 
goods paid to the natives are called bars, deriva- 
ble from the custom that once prevailed of mak- 
ing an iron bar the standard of value. The value 
of goods is reckoned (almost nominally) by the 
manilla—which is a piece of copper, worth about 
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night-cap, then a mug, afterward a plate, and 
lastly a tobacco-pipe.”” 

Of course the priests are by no means back- 
ward on their part in begging, or rather demand- 
ing dashes; and it is highly advisable, if not 
altogether necessary, to propitiate them, for they 
possess sufficient power over both chiefs and 
people to put a stop to trading under certain cir- 


five cents. Rum, tobacco, cowries, &c., are sold | cumstances. A remarkable instance of this is 
wholesale, and the smallest quantity of oil re-| related. On one part of the coast, the guana— 


ceived is a puncheon. 


The articles which the | a sort of huge lizard—is ju-ju, or sacred, and is 
African gives in exchange are principally palm- | regarded as a tutelar divinity. 


It happened that 


oil, ivory, gum copal, and small quantities of | one of these creatures crawled on board a ship, 


gold-dust. Some of the ivory tusks are of great 
size and weight. They vary from thirty to 


seventy pounds-weight each tusk, but our author | 


has obtained one of a pair that would weigh | at this time, and were so alarmed, that they all 


together above two hundred and ninety pounds. 


We learn without much surprise, that the black | 


man is quite as roguishly expert at adulterating 
his goods as his white brother can possibly be. 
He, for instance, mixes sand and copper-filings 
with gold-dust ; pours melted lead into the cavi- 
ties of elephants’ tusks to increase their weight ; 
and mixes palm-oil with chopped plantain-sucker, 
mud, water, calabash, &e. ‘ Every conceivable 
mode of deception is resorted to,” says Mr. Smith, 
“to cheat you. Some of them are not indiffer- 
ent coopers, and with the cooper’s tools they have 
stolen from ships, cut off the chimes of the casks 
with which they are supplied to put oil in, and 
make new ones ; or knock down the cask entirely, 
and take out a stave or two ere putting it together 


heads of the casks.” 


score of miles from the mainland in the Bight of 


of edibles. A line is drawn on the beach—the 
natives remaining on one side of it, and the 
Europeans on the other. The former lay down 
their yams, or whatever they wish to sell, and 
the latter place beads, tobacco, or whatever they 
are willing to give in exchange. 
native be content, the two contracting parties 


mutually cross the line, and each takes possession | 


of his newly-acquired property. 


Bartering in the Gulf of Guinea is tedious | 


enough ; but is far worse to the southward, where 
the native holds out merely for the love of hig- 
gling and disputing, although he may have made 
up his mind frem the first to aceept what you 
have offered. When the Guinea negro has made 
the very best bargain he can, and has at length 
paid for it with the articles agreed, he then tor- 
ments the trader for the usual dash. 


and one of the coopers, not aware of the conse- 
quencesof the act, cruelly cut off about a foot of its 
tail. ‘‘Several scores of natives were on board 


instantly betook themselves to their canoes in the 
greatest trepidation, every moment expecting the 
ship would sink, or be struck with lightning, for 


_his having dared to offer such an indignity to one 


of their gods. Formal demand was made by the 
priests, through the king, for the perpetrator of 


this awfully sacrilegious act, to be given up to 
| them for punishment, which would certainly be 


death; and every native was interdicted trading 


| with the ship, or even going on board, under the 
heaviest pevalty. This is called ‘ putting mark 


29? 


for ship. Under these circumstances, the 


‘traders found it necessary to open a conciliatory 


negotiation with the priests and natives; and 


| ultimately, on paying the latter a large quantity 


} 


of goods, the taboo was removed from the ship, 


again ; or nail pieces of wood to the inside of the | the cooper forgiven, and allthings resumed their 


But at the large and beau- | 
tiful island of Fernando Po—situated abott a | 


usual course. 
The ecbiefs and rich native traders buy all de- 


| scriptions of elegant and costly European furni- 


Biafra—a far more primitive and satisfactory | ture—including 


mode of barter still prevails, although it is mainly | mirrors, gold and silver cloth, damask table- 


confined on the part of the natives to a supply | 


sofas, fauteuils, ottomans, 


covers, carpets, &., as well as many refined luxu- 


| ries, such as musical boxes, pianofortes, c. 


Now, all they care for about these things is the 


| mere fact. of possessing—the ability to boast of 
| having articles not possessed by the majority of 


_ their countrymen. 
Should the) 


As to putting them to use, 
that is out of the question. Hundreds of pounds 
of valuable goods are lumbered together in a large 
hut and left to rot; or the more portable articles 
are packed in boxes and buried in the ground, 
where the insects and reptiles make short work 
with them. A chief will give anything for a 
novelty, no matter what it is, or whether he even 
understands its use, and will half ruin himself 
sometimes rather than a rival should outbid him 
for the coveted article. Thus we see human 


‘nature the same at bottom all the worid over. 





The native huts, it may be added, are exceedingly 


“ He first | liable to be burned, and in this way large stores 


wants a valuable article—such as a gun, or a/| of European commodities are continually being 
piece of high-priced cloth—which if he does not | destroyed. 


get, nay, whether he does or not, he next solicits 


When a ship has sold all her cargo, the upper 


an article of less value, such as a knife ; then a/ masts are sent aloft again, as a signal that the 
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vessel has done trading, and is now waiting the 
settlement of all outstanding accounts ; and now 
the worst trials of the trader’s patience come on. 
If the negro merchant has fairly pledged his 
word to pay on acertain day, he generally re- 
deems the promise ; but more frequently he puts 
off payment on all sorts of pretences, or perbaps 
tries cajolery and threats alternately, until, the 
white man’s patience being exhausted, the debtor 
yields to necessity, and sends the stipulated 
quantity of oil, or what not, on board the ship. 
It is interesting to learn how the natives manage 
to keep accounts with their numerous customers 
or creditors. “The principal chiefs of Old 
Calabar are acquainted with the arts of reading 
and writing, which they apply in their business 
transactions. The inhabitants of the other rivers 
trust entirely to their memories, which necessity 
and use have enabled them to cultivate and 
strengthen to an extraordinary degree. Although 
they trust to their own memories, they will not 
trust those of Europeans ; neither will they trust 
to their books: they have more confidence in 
themselves than they have in you, and in the 
artificial assistance you have at command. Re- 
ceipts for elephants’ tusks, oil, &c., are given in | 
writing. Agreements of all kinds, and promis- 


sory-notes, and orders upon the officers of the | 
ship, are also given under your hand, on scraps | 
of paper, which they fold carefully up, and tie | 





in the corners of their handkerchiefs. A native 

trader doing business with ten or fifteen ships at 
the same time, whose transactions extend to 

every article of commerce they have, has an in- 

credible number of written documents or books, 

but I never knew a wrong book presented. Their 

head slaves and wives assist in arranging, taking 

care of, and remembering them.” 

Whatever the Guinea trade may be to the | 
ship’s owner, owing to the deadliness of the | 
climate, it is a most unpleasant and dangerous 
one for the crew. Then the voyage is invariably 
a long one, owing to the time occupied in 
“housing’’ the ship—which is absolutely neces- 
sary, for the heavy rains begin in May or June, 
and continue without intermission for several 
mouths—preparing the goods, trading them away, 
and getting in the return cargo. The coast is 
also liable to tremendous tornadoes, attended by 
awful thander and forked lightning, blazing from 
every point of the compass at once. The ship 
is shaken to her very keel by the thunder, and 
is frequently struck in either masts or bull by 
the lightning; and what renders this liability 
more appalling is the fact, that a Guinea ship 
has often as much as thirty or even forty tons of 
gunpowder on board, for the purpose of barter, 
and it is therefore no wonder that ships are occa- 
sionally blown to atoms. Some years ago, the 
captain of a ship lying in Old Calabar deliberate- 
ly stuck a lighted cigar in » barrel of powder, 
and blew the vessel up, a Krouman being hurled 
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through one of the cabin-windows to a great dis- 
tance on the water unhurt.— National Magazine. 


CURLOUS FACTS. 


Serpents are said to obey the voice of their 
masters ; the trumpeter-bird of America follows 
its owner like a spaniel ; and the jacana acts as 
guard to poultry, preserving them in the fields 
all the day from birds of prey, and escorting 
them home regularly at night. In the Shetland 
Isles there is a gull which defends the flock from 
eagles; it is therefore regarded as a privileged 
bird. The chamois, bounding among the snowy 
mountains of the Caucasus, are indebted for their 
safety, in no small degree, to a peculiar species 
of pheasant. This bird acts as their seutinel ; 
for as soon as it gets sight of a man it whistles, 
upon hearing which, the chamois, knowing the 
hunter to be not far distant, sets off with the 
greatest speed, and seeks the highest peaks of 
the mountains. The artifices which partridges 
and plovers employ to delude their enemies from 


| the nest of their young, may be referred to as a 


case in point, as well as the adroit contrivance 
of the hind for the preservation of her young; 
for when she hears the sound of dogs, she puts 
herself in the way of the hunters, and starts in 
a direction to draw them away from her fawns. 
Instances of the effect of grief upon animals are 
also no less remarkable. The writer already cited 
says, “I knew a dog that died for the loss of 
its master, anda bullfinch that abstained from 
singing ten entire months on account of the ab- 
sence of its mistress. On her return, it immedi- 
ately resumed its song.” Lord Kaimes relates 
an instance of a cunary, which, while singing to 
its mate hatching her eggs in a cage, fell dead ; 
the female quitted her nest, and finding him dead, 
rejected all food, and died by his side.—New- 
York Review. 


SHARPENING EDGED TOOLS. 


The following is from a German scientific 
journal for the benefit of our mechanics and agri- 
cultural laborers :—It has long been known that 
the simplest method of sharpening a razor is to 
put it for halfan hour in water to which has been 
added one twentieth of its weight of muriatic or 
sulphuric acid, then lightly wipe it off, and after 
a few hours set it ona hone. The acid here 
supplies the place of a whet-stone, by corroding 
the whole surface uniformly, so that nothing 
further but a smooth polish is necessary. The 
process never injures good blades, while badly 
hardened ones are frequently improved by it, 
although the cause of such improvement remains 
unexplained. Of late, this process has been ap- 
plied to many other cutting implements. The 
workman, at the beginning of his noon-spell, or 
when he leaves off in the evening, moistens the 
blades of his tools with water acidified as above, 
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the cost of which is almost nothing. This saves 
the consumption of time and iabor in whetting, 
which, moreover, speedily wears out the blades. 
The mode of sharpening here indicated would be 
found especially advantageous for sickles and 
scythes.” 
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In number 36 we gave an extract from a 
work entitled “ New Themes for the Protestant 
Clergy: As this book may not have been pe- 
rused by most of our readers, we purpose giving 
a continuation of selections from its pages, be- 
lieving that all will acknowledge there is truth 
in the sentiments expressed. 

The author is an elder in the Presbyterian 
denomination, and his writings evince that his 
beart has not been closed against the rays of di- 


vine light; we hope they may continue to) 
inerease in number and brightness until all dark- | 


ness shall be dispelled. 


The Preface, given below, exhibits some of | 


the internal workings of the author’s heart which 
impelled him to speak freely to his brethren of 
the hidden treasures for which he feared they 
were neglecting to make diligent search, and 
thereby depriving themselves and others of much 
of the wealth from the gospel mine. 


“In offering the following pages to the public, 
we furnish no formal or complete treatise upon 
any of the topics embraced. 


cessantly in the course of kindred studies, until 
we became painfully convinced that they were 


neglected, and that the time bad arrived when | 


the public attention should be specially invoked. 


This labor is devoted to that purpose. We have | 


poured forth our feelings, and, with scarcely a 
pretence of method, sketched an outline of our 
thoughts. We would thus provoke others to 
more elaborate performances. If this work is 
unworthy of the subject, let its imperfections 


stimulate those of more leisure, better training, | 


and greater ability to undertake the task we have 
only indicated. We ask attention tothe subject, 


as of sufficient interest and novelty to arrest the | 


thoughts of the reader, despite all our deficien- 
cies : let no one, therefore, who desires the pro- 


gress of Christianity or the promotion of hu-| 
manity refuse to hear the feeblest voice which | 


is raised in their behalf. 

Let it not be thought that, whilst dwelling ro 
emphatically upon Charity, we have violated its 
dictates by undue severity of remark. We have 
intended no censures upon individuals, even 


We have reflected | 
long and earnestly upon them, as they arose in- | 
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when severe upon the class to which they be- 
long. We regard the faults of individuals, 
whether priests, clergy, ministers, or laymen, 
as being the faults of their age or their station, 
or as the results of education or training,—cir- 
cumstances all beyond their control; and whilst 
we do not abate a jot from the responsibility 
which belongs to wrong-doing, we admit, human 
nature being ever prone to err, that men placed 
in similar circumstances will be likely to trans- 
gress in similar paths. We believe there are 
| few instances in which one class of men, can, in 
\ the sight of God, glory over others: if any are 
| better, they have more light and better oppor. 
| tunities, and will be held to a stricter account. 
| Many of our expressions doubtless require quali- 

fication, but we trust that the raader who is earn- 
| estly in quest of truth will readily perceive our 
| scope and follow "the channel of our thoughts 
until he is fully embarked in the subject; he 
| will then perceive there is “ample room and 
| verge enough” for the mind without aiming 
censure at any one. We denounce none: we 
ask the serious consideration and co-operation of 
all. We insist that Protestants have long over- 
looked and neglected charity—that it has not 
been, and is not, a feature in their creeds ; that, 
while Protestantism has gone far before the 
world in liberality, it is almost a stranger to that 
charity which the author of our faith preached 
and exemplified. We plead the cause of the 
poor, the suffering, the friendless, before those 


| who claim pre-eminence in Christianity : we ask 


whether, as Protestants, enjoying the highest 
Christian privileges which have fallen to the lot 
of men, we have, in the matter of human welfare, 
done that which it was our duty todo? We 
may not postpone this inquiry without suffering 
in public estimation and in our ability to do 


_ good ;—we cannot postpone it without danger of 


being put on our defence as recreant to the cause 
of humanity. The world now believes that the 
religion, announced by the Author and Finisher 
of our faith, embraces HUMANITY as well as 
DIVINITY in its range. We must meet the great 
questions now raised in behalf of humanity, and 
not be overtaken by them. Let us unite in the 
effort to adjust the claims of charity and justice; 
and let us not wait until they are settled with- 
out our aid or our consent—we being thrust 
aside as unworthy a voice in the matter. Hu- 
man weal and human wo cannot as subjects be 
postponed. The duties we owe to our fellow- 
/men, long passed by in the Gospels, are being 
brought to light. Theology must svon sink to 
its subordinate position, and charity—the law of 
kindness—must soon be exalted to its proper 
rank. 

The value of kindness, as a remedy for the ills 
of life, is beginning to be appreciated. It is 
now the established spccifie for insanity: it is 
the only mitigation for madness. Where a spark 
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of reason is left to the raving maniac, though 
invisible to every other human eye, it is fanned 
into life, and soon perceived by the messenger of 
mercy. It is but afew years since the most 
atrocious cruelties were perpetrated by good peo- 
ple against those bereft of reason. The age of 
cruelty is giving away to that of mercy- Kind- 
ness is known to be a specific for many forms of 
disease, and kind nursing for many more. Christ’s 
whole ministry was one of personal kindness. 
Charity is the great lever of Christianity: by it 
the messengers of the gospel cau open the eyes 
of pagan blindness: by it the ears of the most 
obstinate and hardened can be unstopped : by it 
reason can be restored and life saved : by it every 
human ill can be alleviated: by it all obstacles 
to the progress of Christianity can be removed 
or diminished. Men are selfish, unfeeling, and 
prone to the abuse of power and wealth ; yet, 
where charity appears in her simplest garb, she 
is hailed as a heavenly visitant, and the message 
which accompanies her deeds of kinduess is re- 
ceived as the voice of heaven. 

It is time the virtue of this remedy were tried 
in the name of Christianity upon the whole mass 
of humanity: try it upon the poor, upon pau- 
pers, upon prisoners, soldiers, sailors, servants, 
laborers ; try it upon infidels, socialists, reform- 
ing zealots, revolutionists ; try it upon all men 
—and the result will be happy beyond all our 
present conceptions. 


Diep,—On the 4th of Tenth month last, Racuen, 
wife of Richard Glover, aged nearly 75 years—a 
member and, for many years, an esteemed elder 
of Evesham Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

y—At his residence, Plymouth Township, 
Montgomery Co., Pa., on the 2th of Ninth month 
last, Joun Suormaxer, in the 83d year of his age— 
a member of Plymouth Monthly Meeting. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the LibraryAssociation of Friends will be 
held in the Library Room on Fourth day evening 
next, the 12th inst., at 74 o’clock. 


Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk. 
Philado., 12th mo. 8th, 1855. 


THE NEW METAL. 

The Paris Academy of Sciences has been ex- 
perimenting on the new metal recently announced 
as being contained in abundance in common pot- 
ters’ clay. A report has just been precented 
to that body, by M. Delville, which says it can 
be manufactured cheaply from that article, and 
is apparently destined, at no distant day, to sup- 
plant, copper, iron, brass and tin, in many, if 
not all manufactures. The qualities of this 
metal, producible from so cheap and accessible 
a raw material, are stated to be, the lightness 
of glass, the whiteness and brilliancy of silver, 
malleability and ductility nearly equal to those 
of the precious metals, the tenacity of iron, and 
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the fusibility of copper, so that it may be rolled, 
drawn, hammered and filed into every variety of 
fortn. 


The London Friend of Eleventh month gives 
the following interesting account of a literary 
association among the youth of their society, 
which may perhaps encourage our young readers 
to invigorate and strengthen their powers of 
mind by gathering substantial nourishment, rather 
than indulge in the unhealthful stimulants of 
romance and amusement. 


Report of the Committee of the Birmingham 
Friends’ Reading Society, to the Annual 
General Meeting, held at Joseph Sturge’s on 
the 29th of Eighth Month, 1855. 


In reviewing the proceedings of the Friends’ 
Reading Society during the past year, the com- 
mittee have pleasure in being able to report the 
continued prosperity of the society in all its 
branches. 

A complete examination into the state of the 
library has been deferred until later in the year, 
for reasons which will be hereafter stated; but 
the books appear in good condition considering 
the constant use made of many of them. The 
circulation, calculated as in former years, shows 
an increase in the number borrowed during the 
past twelve months; during 1853-4, 1040 
volumes were taken from the shelves : during the 
past year, 1134 volumes. 

The register, as at present kept, reports the 
renewed volumes by themselves: these amount 
to 338 in number, and the volumes actually bor- 
rowed amount to 796, which, together, (1134) 
show the proportionate circulation as compared 
with former years—no distinction with regard 
to renewals having previously been made. 

An analysis of the circulation presents the 
following numbers under the various depart- 
ments, some of which will be observed to differ 
from the result of the last analysis made in 
1851 :— 

During 1854-55— During 1851-52— 
- 14] Art : . 
33 | Natural History 
37 | Science . . 
118 | Poetry . 181 
138 | Biography . - 139 
Travels and Topogr’y 190 
History . - 133 
Literary and Miscel- 
laneous . . 


ld 


Art a arnt 
Natural History . 
Science. : . 
Poetry . . ° 
Biography .- . 
Travels and Topogr’y 142 
=| 


History . - 180 
Literary and Miscel- 
laneous : - 134} 


oe 


Total, 796 


201 


Total, 954 


A comparison of these numbers leads us to 
infer that, whilst the perusal of works of Art, 
Science, Natural History, Travels and Poetry has 
diminished, that of Historical works has thus 
considerably increased, and that of Biographical 
works remains the same. 
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This increase in the study of History we are 
glad to be be able to report, and wish that we 
could do the same with respect to Art, Science 
and Natural History. We think that the addi- 
tion to the library of the valuable works of Grote, 
Clarendon, Arnold, Palgrave and Strickland, has 
to a great extent been the cause of the increased 
study of History; and we hope that ere long, 
equal facilities may be presented for the study of 
Art, Science and Natural History. 

During the winter, four lectures were delivered 
by our members. 


I. An introductory lecture, on “the Uses and 
Advantages of the Study of Physical Science,” 
by William Lean. 

II. On “Rome, Ancient and Modern, the 
Scene of the Early Roman History,” by William 
Nutter. 


III. On “ the State of the Jews and Judaism 
at the period of the Christian Era,” by William 
Southall, Jun. 


IV. On “the Antiquities of Rome,” by 
William Nutter. 


One evening was also devoted to a series of | 
Readings from the British Poets, which was un- | 


dertaken by Edwin Laundy. 


The average attendance at the foregoing lec- 
tures was greater than in any previous year— 
amounting to 102; two of the audiences were 
large in proportion to the rest, the numbers being 
145 and 110 respectively; but, even when this 
is taken into consideration, it is evident that an 
increasing interest is felt in this branch of our 
proceedings, at least on the part of the audience. 
A glance at the list will, however, show that the 
labor of their preparation and delivery rests from 
year to year with but a few individuals; and we 
are convinced that strenuous efforts will be neces- 
sary to maintain the lectures effectively. 

The reports of previous years have constantly 
endeavored to impress the necessity of fresh 
laborers entering the field, and the committee 
hope that on the present occasion the attention 
of members may be directed to this important 





to promote the welfare of the governed ?—Edwin 
Laundy. 

V. Is the interference of a Foreign Gpvern- 
ment, in the internal struggles of a country, or 
in international disputes, ever justifiable ?— 
Samuel Price. 

VI. Can an effectual remedy be found for the 
misery, pauperism and crime, which now exist ? 
—Henry Hargrave. 

The average attendance at the above meetings 
was 65; several evenings, however, on which 
essays were read, were unusually cold and wet, 
which might cause some of the audiences to be 
thinner than they otherwise would have been. 
On several occasions we had the company of our 
senior Friends, who took part in the proceedings 
of the meetings, and added thereby considerabl; 
to their interest. Without the co-operation of 
our older Friends, these meetings cannot be pro- 
perly carried out. 

A meeting was also held in the Fourth Month, 


| when the essays competing for the prize offered 


by our president for the best essay upon the effect 
produced by the “ Insular and Geographical posi- 
tion of this country upon the character and con- 
dition of the inhabitants,’ were read, and the 
prize awarded ; as was also a prize offered by the 
Society for th: best essay upon the same subject 
produced by writers under twenty-one years of 
age. Three essays only were produced; the 
smallness of which number we much regret. 

A statement of the cash accounts will be laid 
before you in due course. 

The half-yearly meeting of the Socicty was 


| held in the first month, by the kind invitation 
| of our friends Cadbury Brothers, at their rooms, 


in Bridge-street, when nearly two hundred and 
fifty friends assembled to tea. The evening was 
principally spent in the examination of objects 
of interest, kindly furnished for the occasion : 
amongst which was a complete series of speci- 
mens illustrating the economic uses of the Plan- 
tain Fibre, shown and explained by Francis 
Burke, of Montserrat. Addresses were delivered 
by our senior members, and a selection of poetry 


subject. The lectures delivered during the past | was read. The meeting was altogether of a very 
session gave great satisfaction, and the committee | satisfactory character, and we feel that the thanks 
feel that the thanks of the society are due to | of the Society are due to our friends who so hos- 


those who took part in their delivery. 

Six meetings were also held during the winter, | 
for the discussion of Essays, at which the follow- 
ing papers were produced :— 

I. Is a State Church compatible with Chris- 
tian Liberty ?—G. B. Kenway. 

II. Is the prosperity of the working classes in 
America mainly attributable to the thinness of 


the population ?—Charles D. Sturge. | 


II. Is it probable that the British Empire 
will decline as those of Antiquity have done ?— 
John Heath. 


IV. What form of Governmentis best adapted 





pitably entertained us on the above occasion. 
The recent purchase made by our “ Prepara- 
tive meeting,” of property, in the square, will 
provide us witha more commodious library, 
which will, we hope, prove a great benefit to the 
Society. At our next annual mecting, we doubt 
not, the change may be reported as effected. As 
the library, therefore, will, in all probability, 
have to be closed for a short period in the course 
of a few months, we have thought it unnecessary 
at the present time to call in the books for in- 
spection—it being intended thoroughly to examine 
them on the occasion of their removal, « 
Tn conclusion, we resign our trust into your 
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hands with sincere desire for the future progress 
and advancement of the Society’s objects. 
Signed on behalf of the committee, 
Tomas Scort, 
Cuar.es D. Sturae, 
Birmingham, Eighth mo. 24th, 1855. 


} Secretaries. 


FATAL PEEP INTO MOUNT VESUVIUS. 


Some Germans of good family, on a recent oc- 
casion, had toiled to the summit of Mount Vesu- 
vius, and after resting themselves on that sul- 
phurous bed, they descended the steep incline to 
the mouth of the crater. There was little smoke 
that day, and the scientific gentlemen began to 
get into danger without being aware of it. The 
guides having had quite enough of soft ashes and 
hard work in the ascent, sat down on the upper 
rim of the crater, not feeling inclined for more 
exertion. So many people had gone to peep into 
this chimney, day after day, without an accident, 
that these lazy guides preferred some sour wine 
and a slice .or two of lemon sprinkled over with 
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voice was entirely lost. An occasional groan was 
heard, until after the expiratiou of the above 
time, when all was silent. The body was many 
hours after rescued by a guide, who descended 
two hundred feet before he found it. Of course 
it was perfectly lifeless—the sulphur had suffo- 
cated the poor fellow. 


NEW-MEXICAN INDIANS. 


A Correspondent of the New-York Evening 
Post gives an account of Gov. Merewether’s Trea- 
ty with these Indians; from which we copy a 
part. 

There were about two hundred and fifty men 
and women who came to the council, including 
nearly all the principal men—fifty perhaps were 
women. But it was difficult for an unpractised 
eye to distinguish male from female. They all 
wore long hair. None bad beards, and they all 

{rode alike—women as well as men, astride. I 
| soon diseovered, however, that there was a differ- 
ence in dress: the women universally had their 


salt, a very common comestible amongst the low- |shoulders and breasts covered. Many of them 

er order of Neapolitans, and a little siesta, to look- | had papooses lashed to a board and swung on their 

ing after those entrusted to them. One of the most | backs. 

adventurous of the Germans, findinghe could bear} A preliminary meeting was held the next morn- 

the little sulphar which seemed emitted from the ing, to which the Governor invited only the head 

crater, resolved to penetrate further; but scarcely | men. Ile first inquired whether they were au- 

had he placed his foot upon an apparently solid | thorized and willing to make a treaty. The two 

projection, when the whole crumbled beneath | principal chiefs were Tamuche and Kcusache.— 

him, and he was precipitated at least one hun- | They replied, they were. 

dred feet. The interior of the crater seemsas| He then explained to them, through an inter- 

soft as the exterior, for the first words heard from | preter, what he wished to do, viz., give them cer- 

the unfortunate man were, that “he was not|tain lands on which they were to remain—to 

hart.” In vain he tried to extricate himself; | give them so much per year ($5,000 for the first 

whatever he grasped mouldered in his grasp.— | three years, and in all $60,000) through a term 

He could not regain bis feet—of this his compan- | of twenty-five years—and that they must learn to 

ions above were informed. | work. ‘These were the leading points in the trea- 
They seemed to have hecome more stupified | ty, and are in all Indian treaties. 

than the unfortunate victim ; for instead of dis-| They agreed to all very readily except the last. 

patching the guide to the Observatory of the | Learning to work did not comport with their ideas 

Hermitage for ropes or assistance of some kind, | of Indian dignity at all. The following is the 

they stood listening to their friend below, who substance of the dialogue that took place on the 

gave them the idea of going elsewhere than where | subject; —When it was first proposed—the Indi- 

they remained useless and spell-bound. There is | ans replied :-— 

every thing in Naples but what is required ; and We do not wish to plant; we wish to hunt. 

at the Observatory, although ropes must be al-| Ques. But what will you do when the game is 

ways in request, and at least, a precautionary | all killed ? 

utility, yet none could be obtained either there | Ans. Wedo not think the deer will all be killed: 

orat the Hermitage ; and the guides were obliged | young ones are all the time growing. 

to go to Resina for that which ought always to Gov. I think it will; and then you will have 

beat hand. In the meantime the sulphur began | to steal, and will be killed yourselves for the de- 

to operate upon the poor fellow in the crater, and | predations committed by you. 

he felt himself gradually sinking, not only in| Indians. All you say is right ; but we do not 

strength but in position. With a wonderful self- | think we shall ever want game. 

command he took leave of his friends, being per- Gov. Our government will help you farm and 

fectly eertain he should not survive the natural | work ; but it cannot help you hunt. 

dilatory delay of Neapolitans. For twolong| nd. All right; but the deer will not give out, 

hours did he survive, when his voice got feebler. | and we can always buy corn. 

Perhaps as he by slow degrets slid deeper into Gov. But last winter I had to help you; you 

the crater, hope gradually vanished—until the |came to me and said you had nothing for your 
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women and children to eat ; why did you not buy 
corn then? 

Ind. All you say is true ; but we think the 
deer will last. 

Gov. Unless you work, I cannot promise to 
give you anything to eat. 

Ind. As long as we can kill deer, we will not 
work. When we cannot, then we will learn. 

Gov. I will make a treaty with you not requi- 
ring you to work, but I will not promise to give 
you food; but I would much rather you would 
work ; then | would help you, and feed you while 
you were learning, for you will have to do so at 
last. 

After some consultation among them selves, | 
they replied :— 

Well, if you wish it, we will begin to plant a} 
little at a time until we learn. 

Gov. Will you begin at once, if I will give | 
you implements, send you two men te teach you | 
how, and feed you while you are learning ? 

Ind. Yes, we will. 

Gov. I am glad of this, for I do not wish any | 
of my people to starve—red or white—and this | 
is the only way to prevent it. 

This point being gained, the governor then 
said that he wanted them to consent to live in 
peace with each other, not go to war. To this 
they readily assented—said they were anxious 
for this. He then asked what country they | 
would like to have and how much. They informed | 
him ; and it was the country he wished to give | 
them, and even more of it than they asked for. | 
It was pointed ont to them on the map, and its | 
boundaries explained, as well as they could be. | 
He then told them to go over to their camp, and | 
explain all to their people, and come again in the 
afternoon, and tell him if all were satisfied. 

They came in the afternoon, reporting all sat- 
isfied. The treaty was again explained, article | 
by article, and impressed upon their minds—af- 
ter which, all the head men signed by touching | 
the pen with which their names were written. 

The tribes in this territory have no supreme | 
chief. Their chiefs are captains of equal author- 
ity, several of them in a tribe. Of the particu- 
lars of their organization’ I am not informed. 

The next morning they all assembled around | 
the governor’s tent, and were seated in a semi- 
circle on the ground to receive their presents.— 
These consisted of useful articles generally. The 
Governor is a practical man: he will not throw 
away money for trifles. He had blankets, shirts, | 
leather, knives, axes, tin cups, brass kettles, and 
some tobacco, looking-glasses, and brass wire. 
Each one got a portion, and also as much corn 
as they wished to carry; and they started for 
their mountains, richer and apparently happier. 

Littell s Living Age. 


| 
| 
) 





Every Man is rich or poor, according to the 
proportion between his desire and enjoyments. 


LITTLE AT FIRST, BUT MIGHTY AT LAST. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


A traveller through a dusty road 
Strewed acorns on the lea, 

And one took root and sprouted up, 
And grew into a tree. 

Love sought its shade at evening time 
To breathe its early vows, 

And Age was pleased, in heats of noon, 
To bask beneath its boughs; 

The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, 
The birds sweet music bore, 

It stood a glory in its place, 
A blessing evermore! 


A little spring had lost its way 
Among the grass and fern; 

A passing stranger scooped a well, 
Where weary men might turn. 
He walled it in, and hung with care, 

A ladle at the brink— 
But thought not of the deed he did, 
But judged that toil might drink, 
He passed again—and lo! the well, 
By summers never dried, 
Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues, 
And saved a life beside. 


A dreamer dropped a random thought ; 
°T was old, and yet ’t was new— 

A simple fancy of the brain, 
But strong in being true; 

It shone upon a genial mind, 
And lo! its light became 

A lamp of life, a beacon ray, 
A monitory flame. 

The thought was small—its issue great; 
A watch-fire on the hill, 

It shed its radiance far adown, 
And cheers the valley still ! 


A nameless man, amid a crowd 
That thronged the daily mart, 
Let fall a word of hope and love, 
Unstudied, from the heart, 

A whisper on the tumult thrown— 
A transitory breath— 

It raised a brother from the dust, 
It saved a soul from death. 

O germ! O fount! O word of love! 
O thought at random cast ! 

Ye were but little at the first, 
But mighty at the last! 


SILENT WORSHIP. 
BY RICHARD COE, JR- 


How sweet to me the silent hour, 
When worship to the Lord is given ; 
For then my soul doth feel the power 
And glory of its God in Heaven! 
And O how sweet, the words which come 
From him the Holy Spirit moves ; 
For ’tis our Father calling nome 
His children whom he dearly loves. 


And when again a solemn still 

Pervades throughout the meeting-place, 
Mine inmost soul is made to thrill 

In the glad song of heavenly grace. 
The spirits’ song! to Him on high, 

Far sweeter than the tuneful voice, 
The angels hear the melody, 

And round the throne of love rejoice. 
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A CITY WEED. 
FROM HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


We may not trample on thee, simple weed, 
So bravely springing in the stony way. 
The sturdy growth of some far-wafted seed, 
Thus flourishing upon a grain of clay. 
No gaudy colors flaunt around thy stem, 
No grateful scent thy hardy foliage yields, 
But, rudely set, thou shinest like a gem, 
In hues reflected from the distant fields. 


Thou drawest nurture from the dewy skies, 
Thou findest food upon the subtle air; 
And sometimes may the sun rejoice thine eyes 
(For thou hast eyes) down in this sombre lair. 
And thou art beautiful; so firmly set 
Within the ragged crevice of a stone! 
So strong, so resolute, so hopeful, yet 
So surely perishable, and alone. 


So shouldst thou stand, thou brave and simple heart, 
As firmly planted on thy foot of ground, 

As strong, as resolute to play thy part, 
Though stony dangers hem thee closly round. 

Perchance, brave weed, did we thy nature know, 
Rare balms and subtle virtues in thee lie; 

Yet thy best fortune is, unharmed to grow, 
Unknown to ripen, shed thy seed, and die. 


WINTER IN SPITZENBERGEN. 


The single night of this dreary country be- 
gins about the 80th of October; the sun then 
sets, and never appears till about the 10th of 
February. 
sume weeks after the setting of the sun; then 
succeed clouds and thick darkness, broken by 
the light of the moon, which is as luminous as 
in England, and during this long night shines 
with unfading lustre. The cold strengthens 


with the new year, and the sun is ushered in | 


By the mid- 


with an unusual severity of frost. 


dle of March the cheerful light grows strong. | 


Arctic foxes leave their holes, and the sea-fowl 


resort in great numbers totheir breeding places. | 
The sun sets no more after the 15th of May; | 
the distinction of day and night is then lost. In | 
the height of summer the sun is hot enough to | 


melt the tar on the decks of ships; but from 
August its power declines; it sets fast. After the 
middle of September, day is hardly distinguish- 
able, and by the end of October takes a long 
farewell to this country; the earth becomes fro- 
zen, and winter reigns. 

Presbyterian Banner and Advocate. 


A PETRIFACTION, AND NATURAL DAGEUERREO- 
TYPE ON STONE. 


The editor of the Oquaqua Spectator, Illinois, 
it is stated, has two remarkable curiosities in his 
cabinet. One of them, he says, appears to be a 
petrified ham, so perfect in form that even the 
skin preserves its distinctness where the knife of 
the trimmer has rounded the edges. ‘The other 
specimen is a stone containing a photographic 
impress of a beautiful landscape. It is about 
fur inches long by two inches in width ; the pic- 
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ture represents, in their true colors, a bluff or 
bank of yellow clay, the meandering line of a 
creek lined with willows and cotton woods, and a 
spring crowned with a large tree. This landscape 
is the correct representation of a view in Warren 
| county,'Ill. Mr. Patterson, the editor, attributes 


_ the picture to the action of electricity during a 
thunder storm, while the image had been re- 
| flected on the surface of the stone. 


| 


| A REMEDY FOR WAR—OR STIPULATED ARBI- 
TRATION BRIEFLY CONSIDERED AS A SUBSTI- 
| TUTE FOR THE SWORD. 


The war-system is now upheld only as a mat- 
| ter of supposed necessity for the settlement of 
disputes between nations, for the redress of their 
| wrongs, and the security of their respective 
| rights and interests. These objects must be at- 
| tained in some way ; and the chief question is, 
whether better means than the sword cannot be 
devised for securing them. Nations will of 
| course retain their war-system until it is actual- 
| ly superseded by preferable methods of interna- 
| tional justice, and this demand would be fairly 
| met by substitutes fur war, that should accom- 
plish any one of its legitimate ends, far more 
effectually than the sword ever did or ever can. 
| Here is the substance of our plan in a few words 
—war superseded by better means of internation- 
al justice and safety. We propose in its place 
a rational, peaceful, Christian process of justice 
between nations analogous to what every civil- 
)ized society ha; provided ; not only for individ- 
uals, but for all minor communities. Such is 
our principle; and we contend that it may be 
applied to nations as well as to individuals, with 
reasonable prospects of success. There are in 
| the nature of the case no insuperable obstacles 
to such an application. Nations, regarded by 
all writers on international law as moral persons, 
are confessedly under the same general. obliga- 
tions to each uther as individuals in society; and 
we simply ask the former to settle their disputes 
in essentially the same way that the latter do 
| theirs. How then do individuals settle their 
difficulties? Always in one of two ways—either 
by amicable ar, ument b:tween themselves, or by 
reference to a third party as umpire. It is per- 
fectly clear that they must either decide the 
matter themselves or let somebody else decide 
it for them. There is no other way possible for 
individuals or communities ; and hence, if na- 
tions cannot or will not adjust their own diffi- 
culties, they must of necessity resort to some 
form of reference as the enly possible mode of 
adjustment left them. 

Here is no new idea, but one as old as govern- 
ment or society itself. Common sense, the 
world over, has ever decided, that no man should 
be allowed to judge in his own case; and this 
principle is just as applicable to communities as 
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to individuals. The former should never be 
permitted any more than the latter, to act as ac- 
cuser and witness, judge and jury in their own 
dispute, but should be compelled in the last re- 
sort so abide the decision of others acting as 
umpires. This principle underlies and pervades 
every process of justice in our courts of law. 
Every trial there is a reference ; and no litigant 
is allowed to decide in his own case, but must 
submit to the judgment of impartial peers. Ought 
not governments to adjust their difficulties in the 
same way? Shall they in their intercourse be 
indulged in principles of action that would in 
individuals outrage common sense, trample un- 
der foot every idea of justice, and subvert the 
very foundations of society ? 

We ask nations then, merely to adopt for 
themselves this simple elementary principle of 
justice, with such modifications in the mode of 
applying it as their circumstances may require. 
It would be far better if they would settle every 
dispute by themselves; but, if they cannot, then 
let them submit the points on issue to arbiters. 
We urge them to make this their established 
method of adjustment, and to provide for it, as 
they do fur reciprocity in trade, or a mutual sur- 
render of fugitives from justice, in their treaties, 
by express agreement in advance. We would 
fain have them stipulate for it; and hence we 
call it Stipulated Arbitration. We propose that 
they incorporate in every treaty—-unless they 
make one for this purpose—a clause binding the 
parties to settle whatever disputes may ever | 
arise between them, by reference to umpires 
mutually chosen. The precise mode of doing 
this we leave them to determine in each case, 
and merely insist that they agree beforehand 
to Lave all their difficulties adjusted in the last 
resort, by some form of arbitration, to abide by 
the decision of their referees, and ask, whenever 
dissatisfied with the award, only a new hearing, 
or a different reference. 

Now, what objection can there be to such an 
expedient? It relinquishes no right ; it neither 
sacrifices nor endangers any interest; it contra- 
dicts no important principle in morals or polities; 
it requires no great or essential change in public 
opinion, but is well adapted to the present state 
of the world, consistent alike with the precepte 
of Christianity, and the dictates of sound policy, 
it is level to the comprehension of all, and com- 
mends itself strongly to their good sense as safe 
and just, as clearly feasible and likely to prove 
successful. 

Nor would such an experiment be entirely 
novel ; for the principle has for ages been occa- 
sionally tried with the best results. “When sove- 
reigus,” says Vattel, a high authority on inter- 
national law, “cannot agree, they sometimes 
trust the decision of their disputes to arbitrators. 
This method is very reasonable, and very con- 
formable to the law of nature.” 




















He quotes a 


variety of examples, but dwells especially on that 
of Switzerland, and says——the Swiss have had the 
precaution in all their alliances among them. 
selves, and even in those they have contracted 
with the neighboring powers, to agree before 
hand on the manner in which their disputes were 
to be submitted to arbitrators, in case they could 
not themselves adjust them in an amicable way. 
This wise precaution has not a little contributed 
to maintain the Helvitic Republic in that flour- 
ishing state which secures its liberty, and ren- 
ders it respectable throughout Europe.” 

Occasional arbitration has ever been a part of 
our foreign policy. A question of boundary be- 
tween us and Great Britain, we united in refer- 
ring to the Emperor of Russia, in 1822; a sim- 
ilar one between the same parties to the King 
of the Netherlands in 1827, and matters in con- 
troversy with Mexico to the King of Prussia in 
1838, with success in each case to the extent of 
preventing an appeal to arms. Such has lately 
been the growing usage of civilized nations; it 
has come at length to be very generally recog- 
nised as part of their diplomacy; and now we 
merely ask that this principle be henceforth 
made by treaty stipulation, the ordinary and 
permanent method of settling all such disputes as 
cannot be satisfactorily adjusted by negotiation. 

For some measure like this the Fathers of our 
Republic expressed a strong desire. “ Will na- 
tions,” asked JEFFERSON, “‘never devise a more 
rational umpire for their differences than force? 
Wonderful has been the progress of human im- 
provement in other respects; let us hope that 
the law of nations will in time influence proceed- 
ings of nations, and that we shall at length be 
sensible that war is an instrument entirely inef- 
ficient towards redressing wrongs, and generally 
multiplies instead of indemnifying losses.” 
FRANLLIN wrote a great deal in the same strain. 
‘“‘ All wars,” said he, “are follies. When will 
mankind be convinced of this, and agree to settle 
their difficulties by arbitration? We daily make 
great improvements in natural philosophy ; there 
is one I wish to see in morals—the discovery of 
a plan that would induce and oblige nations to 
settle their disputes without first cutting one 
another’s throats.” 

This substitute for war has began at length 
to gain the ear of statesmen in both hemispheres. 
So long ago as 1849, Richard Cobden, in re- 
spoase to more than 200,000 petitioners, moved 
in the House of Commons a resolution in favor 
of this measure, and obtained for it no less than 
eighty votes, the largest number ever given by 
that body at the outset for any new measure of 
like importance. In our own country we have 
been still more successful. Some half dozen of 
our State Legislatures, all before whom the sub- 
ject was properly brought, passed, during their 
sessions in 1852-53, resolutions with entire 
unanimity in every case except one, decidedly in 
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favor of stipulated arbitration as a substitute for) 
war. It has, also, met with like favor from our 
national rulers. In 1851, the Senate’s Commit- | 
tee on Foreign Relations unanimously recom- 
mended the resolve, ‘‘ that it would be proper 
and desireable for the government of these Uni- 
ted States, whenever practicable, to secure, in 
its treaties with other nations, a provision for 
referring to the decision of umpires all future 
misunderstandings that cannot be satisfactorily 
adjusted by amicable negotiations.” In 1853, 
Judge Underwood of Kentucky, made on behalf 
of the same committee, an able and elaborate re- 
portstrongly in favor of the same measure. Pre- 
sident FILLMORE, and his Secretary of State, | 
Epwarp Everett, declared their own readi- | 
ness, after a careful examination of the subject, 
to insert such a provision in the treaty then | 
pending between us and Great Britain ; and that | 
treaty, when completed by their successors in 
office, contained an express stipulation by arbi- 
tration in the last resort for the adjustment of | 
all such misunderstandings under the treaty as | 
could not be satisfactorily arranged between the | 
parties themselves, and thus fell short of our | 
wishes only in not extending this provision to all | 
disputes of every kind that may ever arise be- 
tween the two governments. We had entered 


long before, into a treaty with England for ad- 
justing in the same way a large number of minor | 


disputes; and the same principle has been, 
though in a bungling way, incorporated in our 
two last treaties with Mexico. 

Thus is this great reform already started; and | 
what we now need is to carry it forward until itshall 
become the permanent policy of all Christen. 
dom. This will of course take a long time ; but 
itcan be done; and we, fur many reasous, are 
the nation, above all others, to lead the van of 
such a movement. The way is surely preparing 
for it, and even now public opinion, if not ripe 
enough to demand it, is quite ready to sanction 
and sustain it. We could, if we should attempt | 
it in earnest bring England and France into the | 
measure ere long; aud if these three leading 
powers should by such a simple and easy precau- 
tion foreclose the chief dangers of war between 
themselves, their example so rich in benign re- 
sults, would soon be followed by minor States, | 
and thus bring at length all civilized nations in- 
to a league of perpetual peace. 

How glorious a future would such a consum- 
mation open on the world! Should the scheme 
utterly fail, it could do no possible harm ; but 
should it sueceed,how many evils would it pre- 
vent, how many blessings confer! What myri- 
ads of treasure, what rivers of blood, what 
numberless forms of crime and woe would it 
ave! It would give the world a jubilee it has 
never known. Millions of warriors, no longer 
drones fed from the public crib, might return to 
the arts of peace and contribute their share to the 
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common weal. Population would swarm anew ; 
agriculture would spread its golden harvest over 
hill and vale; the various mechanic arts would 
ply afresh their thousand forms of improved ma- 
chinery ; commerce without fear would unfurl 
its canvas on every sea, and barter its commodi- 
ties in every port; learning, and philanthropy, 
and religion would pass without obstruction from 


land to land, and cover the globe with their 


blessings. It is hardly possible to conceive what 


| wonders such a policy would be worth for the 


whole human race so long cursed with the evils 
of war. 

To such a measure, then, what objection can 
there be? Would you deem it inconsistent with 
national dignity? It is honorable for individu- 
als and minor communities to refer their dis- 
Perhaps you 
think “ governments will not thus pledge them- 
selves in advance?” A plea quite untenable, be- 
cause every treaty binds them in advance, and, 
if we discard such pledges, we must abjure all 


| treaties ; but, if they way pledge themselves on 
|any point, they may equally well on this; and 


such a pledge in advance is the very thing need- 
ed to prevent a sudden rush to arms under the 
blind impulses of passion. Do you deem “arbi- 
tration uncertain in its results?”’ It cannot be 
half as uncertain as the sword ; nor is there like- 
ly ever to occur any national dispute which it 


| would not be far more safe to submit to arbitra- 
| tion than to the hazards of war. 


Do you fear 
that “the parties would violate their engage- 
ment?” True, they might, but no such fears 
deter us from other treaties, and why should 
they from this? A multitude of the most pow- 
erful motives would conspire to keep them faith- 
ful to a stipulation so prominently important. 
Public opinion, already the virtual ruler of all 
civilized rations, and fast increasing in its power, 
would stand sentinel and security for the due 
observance of such atreaty. ‘There is,” said WEB- 
STER, “ something on earth greater than arbitrary 
or despotic power. The lightniug has its pow- 
er, and the whirlwind has its power, and the 
earthquake has its power ; but there is something 
among men more capable of shaking despotic 
thrones than lightning, whirlwind, or earth- 
quake ; and that is the excited and aroused in- 
dignation of the whole civilized world.” Do 
you apprehend that “ we being republicans while 
other nations are nearly all monarchists, should 
have no fair or equal chance of justice?” Ques- 
tions touching the peculiar forms of government 
in different countries, the sole hinge of this ob- 
jection, never have been, nor ever will be, sub- 
mitted to arbitration by any people, but only 
such disputes as men under any and every form 
of government may be equally qualified to decide 
aright. Nor is there any need of selecting rulers 
as umpires, instead of such men as a Mansfield, 
ora Marshall, a Peel, or a Webster; men in 
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whose qualifications for the service the whole 
world would confide. Each party would unite 
of course in choosing the umpire; and this 
alone would be ample security for the rights of 
both. 

We see, then, no serious objection to such a 
measure, but a host of the strongest arguments 
in its favor; and we would fain urge every one 
to use '’s best endeavors for securing it as soon 
as possible, and especially to unite in petitioning 
our Congress, as they will move on the subject 
only in compliance with the wishes of the peo- 
ple, to take such action as they may deem best 
to procure henceforth, in our treaties, with other 
nations a provision for settling all difficulties in 
the last resort, by reference to umpires mutually 
chosen, aud thereby open the way in time for a 
safe gradual abandonment of the wholo war-sys- 
tem by the adoption of a substitute that shall 
more effectually secure all its legitimate ends, 
and thus supersede its necessity entirely and 
forever.— Advocate of Peace. 


THE LONDON POST-OFFICE. 


A writer in the last number of Putoam’s Mag. | 


azine, speaking of the London Post Office, says: 
—““ Each letter goes through from ten to four- 
teen processes, and the wonder is, how 500 men 
ean handle 200,000 with so little confusion and 
so few mistakes. A spectator is astonished at 
the rapidity with which the letters are made to 
pass under the stamp. Aon active stamper will 
stamp and count from seven to eight thousand 
an hour. ‘The process of sorting is carried on 
on large tables, which are divided into apart- 
ments, labelled ‘ Great Western,’ ‘ Hastern Coun- 
tries,’ ‘Southeastern,’ ‘ Scotch,’ ‘ Irish,’ ‘ Fo- 
reign,’ ‘ Blind,’ &c. Those marked ‘ Blind’ are 
carried to a person called the ‘ Blind Man’ who 
has more skill in decyphering bad writing than 
a Philadelphia lawyer. He will take a letter di- 
rected thus; ‘Srom Predevi,’ and read at once 
Sir Humphrey Davy ; a letter superseribed ‘ jons- 
meet ne Weasal pin Tin,’ he sees, immediately, 
belongs to ‘ John Smith, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. ’ 
In short, he is such an adept at this business that 
it is almost impossible to write or spell so as to 
be unintelligible to him. The mail bags are 
made of sheep-skin, soft and pliable. They are 
sealed up with wax upon the twine that is tied 
around the top. This is thought to be safer than 
locking, although bags that have to go a great 
distance are secured with locks. The average 
weight of the evening mail from London is about 
14 tons. The number of newspapers seut from 
the office yearly is estimated at 53,000,000 ; the 
average number of letters sent daily is 267,521 ; 
the average number received is 283,225.” 


FEMALE Friend, well qualified, would tike to 

engage as Housekeeper; the family of a Friend 
preferred. Enqpire at the office of the Publisher, 100 
South Fifth, below Spruce St. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovr anp Meat.—The export demfand for Flour 
is inactive, and shipping brands are offered at 
$950. There is a fair inquiry from retailers and 
bakers at $9 59 up to $11 for common and fancy 
brands. Rye Flour is dull at $6 50, and Corn Meal 
at $4 00 per bbl. 


Grain.—There is a light demand for Wheat, but 
sales are limited for want of stock Sales of Southern 
and Pennsylvania red at $2 18 a $2 20 per bushel, and 
sales of prime white at $2 29. Rye is in steady 
demand at $1 25 per bushel. Corn is in request. Sales 
of old yellow at $1 00, and new yellow at from 70 to 
80c. Oats are dull at 44ce per bushel for Delaware, 
and 44 a 45¢ for Pennsylvania. 


Cattte Marxet.—The receipt of Beef Cattle 
during the past week has been equal to former weeks, 
some 1300 head having been sold at prices ranging 
| from $8 to 975 per 100 Ibs. There has been no change 

in the prices of Cows and Calves, some 200 having 
| been disposed of. The receipts of Hogs amounted to 
| over 3000 head, all of which were sold at $7 75 and 
$8 50 per 100 lbs. The supply of Sheep continues 
quite large, 4000 having been disposed of at prices 
ranging from $1 75 to $4, as in quality. 








hore new BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS.—The Winter term of this Institution will 
commence on the 19th of Eleventh month, 1855, and 
| continue Twenty weeks. 

Terms, Seventy Dollars per session, one-half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term. 
| No extra charges. For further particulars, address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
| 10th mo. 13th, 1855—3m. pd. 
| ] T is intended to commence the Winter Session of 

LONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
| YOUNG MEN AND BOYS on the Sth of Eleventh 
| month next. Terms $65 for Twenty weeks. For 
_ Circulars, including References and further particulars, 
| enquire of BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal, 

9th mo. 22. London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 





| JQYBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The First Session of this School, which will be 

| opened by Jane, Annie and Mary S. Hillborn, will 

| commence the first Second day of the Eleventh month 
vext, and continue twenty weeks. 

It is located ina rae ge | and pleasant situation m 
| Byberry, Twenty-third Ward, Philada., with easy 
| and cheap access to the city twice a day by steamboat 
| from Bickley’s Landing, or by cars from Cornwell’s 
| Depot, either of which is about two miles distaot. 
| The course of instruction will comprise the usual 

branches of a liberal English education, with Mathe- 
matics and Drawing. 

Every attention will be given to promote the 
| health, comfort and progress of the pupils. 
| Tsaus.—For Tuition, Boarding and Washing, $60 

per session, payable one-half in advance. 
| For circulars, direct to JANE HILLBORN, 
Byberry, Pa. 


References. 
Cuantes Stones, Rancocas, N. J- 
Wittiam Parry, Cinnaminson, N. J. 
Cuartes Kaicun, Camden, N. J. 
, Cuaries Wittiams, White Marsh, Pa. 
Joun Simmons, No. 437 N. Seventh St., Philada. 
A. T. W. Wrieut, No. 604 N. Fifth St., Philada., 
Principal of the Normal School. 
8th mo. 4—4m. pd. 


Merrihew & Thompson Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 
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